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One feels' intuitively that it is Miss Austen speaking for herself:
Elizabeth Bennet is so like her. Another trait, of a different
significance, comes out in the visit to Pemberley, where there are
many good paintings : "but Elizabeth knew nothing of the art,"
and was interested only in the portrait of Darcy and some efforts
by his sister.1 Writing to Cassandra about a visit to the Liverpool
Museum and the British Gallery, Jane said : " I had some amuse-
ment at each, tho' my preference for Men and Women always
inclines me to attend more to the company than the sight." 2
Darcy is at his worst for Elizabeth in his low opinion of the The miner
Longbourn people, the Bennets, the Lucas and Philips families;
not less so because he is manifestly right. Given his intellectual
and moral superiority, Darcy's struggle with himself was bound
to be acute, and he holds the reader's sympathies not less than
Elizabeth, at any rate on a second perusal of the book. Jane
Austen puts in one for herself in a speech that must be credited
to Elizabeth, though who was the speaker is left to the reader's
intelligence. The talk is about those intricate characters who
are " the most amusing " 5 and Darcy observes, " The country can
in general supply but few subjects for such a study. In a country
neighbourhood you move in a very confined and unvarying
society." This irritates Mrs Bennet, who is entirely incapable
of understanding him. " I assure you there is quite as much of
that going on in the country as in town," she foolishly remarks.
It must be Elizabeth Bennet who corrects Darcy's generalization,
" But people themselves alter so much, that there is something
new to be observed in them for ever." Else Jane Austen's novels
would never have been written. For it is not only the protagonists
that engross interest, the minor characters are as perfectly studied,
in their due perspective. Leaving Mr Collins and Lady Catherine
out of account, not as extraneous, however, for together they
provide a magnificent comic pendant to the more intense drama
of Elizabeth and Darcy, look at the others. The Bennets are a
comedy in themselves, and Mary is a failure only because she
remains an unfinished sketch. But the two elder sisters, so finely
contrasted, and the pair of hoydens, the empty-headed, flirting
Lydia, and Kitty who so narrowly escapes the same fate 5 and
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